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NORTH 

Concluded fr 

We gave in last 
as a brief Report due 
tributed 
distribution 


Having 


specting this sweet mission of religion and hu 


TO TENNESSEE 
CAROLINA. 
115.) 


what was designed 


AND 


m I ize 
Review 


to those who had con- 


religious books and other matter for 
this 


yy 


in ‘‘colportage mission. 


access to some manuscript notes, re- 


manity, we regard it as a proper appendix to 
the foregoing. 
s, there is no 


In transferring it to our page 


design to exalt the instrument, but a hope is 
entertained that some who read it may derive 
encouragement to serve, in simplicity of dedi- 


cation. one who has never been found to be a 


hard Master. 

Before leaving home, the Lord graciously 
provided me, in a way that evidenced his good 
providence, with just such a companion as the 
service and I needed, in the person of 
young friend, Gilbert L. Pinkham. Oa Third-day 
night, befure I was to leave, he awoke and re- 
membered my proposed journey, with an im- 
pression of duty laid upon him by the Lord that 
he must offer to accompany The next 
morning he came to Philadelphia and attended 
our 12th street meeting. At the close of it, [, 
invited him to my home, and directly after we 
were seated, I remarked to him, ‘Gilbert, 


my 


me. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO 
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clusion. After a little pause, he mentioned the 

impression of duty whisk had brought him to 
ty. We fe lt it was of the Lord. 
soul praised him for his to 
and unworthy servant, 

Reaching Washington C 
evening, we found a very agreeable boarding 
place with H. C. Joy, corner of 8th St. and 
Pennsylvania Avenue; a house which I would 
commend to Friends h: aving oceasion to stop in 
that city. We spent First-day there, being at 
Friends’ meeting in the morning, and the Mis- 
sion School, supported by Friends of New E ng- 
land, in the afternoon. 

The following morning, at an early hour, we 
took the ears of the ¢ and Alexandria 
Railroad, and arrived at Lynchburg about sun- 
set, having had to pass a long distance beyond 
Bull Run over a country by war ; 
and m to be 
seen for many miles. 

Our first duty was to meet Friends of Ten- 
nessee at their Quarterly Meeting to be held at 
lriendsville, Blount C on the llth of 
Fifth month, that we might obtain an introdue- 

on to some of Monthly Meeting r, We 
h erefore took a sle ping ec ar at L yne ht yurg, and 
entered Tennessee vext morning soon after sun- 
We now distributed tracts in the 
which led some to make ine quirie s in relation to 
the religious principles of Friends,—we hope to 
some benefit. Our k 
and Lewis J., and 
met us at Concord Station to take us and our 
runks to Friendsville. The four large trunks, 
although sent by the freight line eight days 
previous to our leaving had not yet ar- 

rived, and did not, until several days subse- 
que nt! y- 

Our home at Friendsville was with John 
Hackney, an Elder of Newbury Monthly 
! Meetin o, where we were treated with Christian 
hospitality, the family devoting themselves to 


the ci and my 


coodness bis poor 


ity on Seventh-day 


Orange 


lV” 


desolated 
houses, fences forest-trees seldo 


unty, 


each 
rise. 


cals, 


sind friends John Hackne y 


his son James F, Beal , 


home, 


should be so glad, if thou wast going with me] forward our mission and make our stay agree- 


to the South ;” 


feeling stropgly what I said, bui able. 


Friends indeed received us so cordially : 


without the least idea that he could leave! that we felt there was no need to present to 


Haverford College, and not aware that con- 


tinued ill health had brought him to that con- 


from David 
The Good 


them our letters of introduction 
Morgan, Isham Cox and others. 
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Shepherd had already gone before and opened 
their hearts to receive his poor weak ones. 

On Fourth-day we attended their meeting 
for worship. Friends from Lost-Creek and 
New Hope arrived on Fifth-day, and the follow- 
ing day their Select Quarterly Meeting was 
held, at the clese of which Gilbert aud his 
friend were allowed an interview with the 
V'riends, to lay before them our concern to have 
a public meeting on the subject of Education 


likely io attend the school to be opened in the 
Academy, in the Ninth month, by the Associa- 
tion of Friends of Baltimore. The proposition 
Was approve d, and the meeting was held on Sev- 
enth-day afternocn, young and old attending it. 

My young frie nd addressed them at con- 

siderable length on this important subject, re- 
lating anecdotes of persons who, under great 
difficulties and discouragements, had by perse- 
verance and industry become eminent for knowl- 
edge. This meeting, with his private and in- 
dividual labors, tended greatly to encourage 
those young people, who had lost four years by 
the war, yet to struggle for an education. We 
felt, as we beheld those interesting young peo- 
ple, the great importance of excellent schools, 
that our Religious Society may grow up and en- 
large its borders, in that intelligent piety and 
those social virtues into which our Christian 
priuciples lead, and thus become as lights to 
these around them. We could but hope and 
pray, now that the blight of slavery has been 
removed from the land, that this beautiful and 
fertile country might soon rise from that de- 
moralized and impoverished condition to which 
it has been reduced by those curses of the hu- 
man race, Slavery and War. 

The Quarterly Meeting on Seventh-day was 
small, the distance of the monthly Meetings, 
and the stripped condition of the members, 
precluding many from attending. I felt thank- 
ful for the privilege of mingling with my be- 
loved friends. 

On First-day morning, the school was held 
in the meeting-house, and we were gratified to 
see so Jarge a number of nice young people at- 
tending it who were not Friends; the teachers 
are all members, and conducted it well. At the 
close, way was made for us to speak what was 
upon our minds for teachers and pupils, there 
being about eighty of the latter. Two meet- 
ings for worship were held, one in the house, 
the other in the wood near by. 


People from 
five different counties were said to be present, 
about forty of whom were colored people. 


Tracts were distributed at the close 
school and the meetings. 

The Academy at Friendsville is a beautiful 
building ; but to fit it for the large school an. 
ticipated and the improved plan of instruction, 
it needed to be furnished with suitable desks, 
book case, and case for the philosophical | 


of the 
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instruments, and the partition between the 
rooms in the second story removed. Our friends 
were encouraged to proceed at once to make 
wey various improvements, with the expecta- 
| tion that the expense would be met by their 
yrethren in Philadelphia who had been pre- 
\served from that impoverishment by war which 
had fallen so terribly upon and left almost | 
niless their friends of Tennessee. 


I am pleased 


ene 


,|to state that these improvements have been 
with the youth of the neighborhood, who were | 


nearly completed, and the school was opened 
with a class of 62 pupils, to be considerably in- 
creased as soon as the wheat is sown and the 
corn-fodder gathered. Joseph Moore has ob- 
tained for them a well-qualified principal teacher 
and assistant. Parents and children are re- 
joicing in the prospect before them, and we can 
joy with them. 

After visiting the families of a number of 
Friends and others, that we might ascertain 
their condition and distribute the Holy Serip- 
tures, tracts and other aid placed in our hands, 
adding to the Monthly Meeting and school 
libraries out of our collection, and donating to 
the First day schools in and around Friendsville 
the Scriptures and tracts we could afford, our 
service there seemed completed for the present. 
It was cheering to feel that the love of our 
friends seemed to increase with our stay, and 
that each day, and almost each hour, our Divine 
Master made some opening for usefulness, to 
the glory of his holy Name. 

Having received many evidences of the kind 
regard of Friends, we were taken by our kind 
host, John Hackney, to Concord Station, on 
Fifth-day afternoon, in order to take the cars 
next morning for New Market. At the station 
an opportunity occurred for religious service 
with some pious individuals. We found sev- 
eral Friends waiting for us at the New Market 
station, with a conveyance to take us and our 
trunks to Nathan Mills’, an aged Elder of Lost- 
Creek Monthly Meeting, as our home, his dwel- 
ling being near the meeting and school house 
In this meeting and vicinity there appears to 
be a revival in progress. It seemed at a time 
toward the close of the late war, as if the meet- 
ing must go down, but more recently a number 
have joined the Society by convincement, and 
other members have returned from the West to 
settle with their families in this beautiful and 
healthy country. When we were there, they 
had only a small primary school, taught by wo 
pious women Friends. But a good schoo 
house was nearly finished, in which a oe 
is now kept by a well qualified male teacher, 
supplied by the Baltimore Association. Frieuds 
have an excellent First day school held in their 
new and roomy meeting house, many not mem- 
bers attending it ; and the meeting which fol- 
lowed, was large, solema, and a season of favor. 
The Holy Scriptures and packages of tracts 
were donated to the schools, and so many were 
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applied for during our stay in this neighbor-| 
hood that our stock was much diminished. 
Earnest appeared to be the desire to obtain | 


them. We indeed found here an open door for 
the labor of fai 
field may be favored by 


vest, and the 


the bord of the har-| 
good seed sown there may, through 
his blessing, take 
up and be 
was pretty 


r much fruit to his glory. One day 
much spent in going several miles 
to visit a family, a newber of which was a great 
sufferer chronic I was thankful 
faith on her Sa- 
viour. We returned through a heavy rain in 
an open wagon, the usual vehicle for travelli ing 


used in Tennessee, but took no cold from the 
exposure. 


disease. 
to find her resting in humble 


from 


information that the proper road for us to enter 
North Carolina was by the pass in the moun- 
tains through which flows the French Broad 
River. Having pai 1a number of visits to Friends 
and others, and been diligently and interestingly 
occupied till Fourth- day, we took leave of our 
dear friends of Lost Creek Meeting, with hearts 


thankful to them and to our Heavenly Caretaker 


for the kindness and hospitality received from | Scripture 


them. Here our kind friend John Hackney 


joined us under a religious concern to go with|to obtain, gratuito sly, 


us into North Carolin . 

We were met at Henderson’s Station, near 
Rheatown, by our worthy friend John Beals, an 
Elder of New Hope Monthly Meeting, whe 
took us to his house, four miles distant. With 
his family we found a pleasant home, and those 
who gladly aided us in our concern to visit 
Friends and their poor neighbors. 
this meeting, as well as of Lost-Creek and New- 
bury, were stripped during the w 
everything which could be taken from them. 
Many had to flee for their lives and to lie hid- 
den for months in caves, or the forests, to es- 
cape the ruthless conscription of the rebels. 
Uibers, especially women Friends, fed and con- 
cealed the poor Union men, and thus saved | 
many lives. Some of tne places of conceal 
ment were pointed out to us, and sad tales of 
suffering related tous. The retrospect is awful, 


i 
i 
| 
| 
thful Friends ; we hope that this 


root downwards, and spring I 


1) 
During our stay at New Market we = 


Friends of | 


war of almost} he 
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ter place there was al 
which were colore d, Sa 


rge gathering, a part of 
lyation by Jesus Christ 
laimed, and all urged to come 
who died for us that we mig 
Che voice of fervent prayer also heard 
amongst us. As usual, after the school and 
&ec., were distributed, and ac- 
We returned to dine at 
John Beals’, and a considerable number of old 
and young came there to take their leave of us, 
A pee cious, tendering season, loug to be remem- 
» had together, in which the voice of 
xhortation and prayer and many hearts 
were contrited in the love of Christ. Oh, the 
love they showed to the poor travellers ! 

With the approbation of our Friends of New 
Hope Meeting, we were taken over to Green- 
Vil lle, in order to take the stage early next morn- 
ing for Asheville, North Carolina, our hearts 
sweetly comforted in remembrance of the favors 
eranted us. 

I cannot conclude these addenda without ex- 
pressing my grateful sense of the aay which 
I have received from John P. Rhoads, the Ac- 
tuary of the Pennsylvania Bible Society, in ob- 
| taining for me a large supply of the Holy 
s, and in packing and forwarding my 
Since my return he has aided me 
Holy Seriptures and 
sp velling y books for the poor pe ople who dwell i in 
the mountains near the Warm Springs. 

T. E. B. 
1, Tenth month 2d, 1867. 


Was earnest ly proci 
unto Him, ht live. 
was 
meeting, tracts, 
pted gratefully. 


ere d, 


arose, 


large trunks. 


> mie 


Philad Iph ue 


Deatu oF Dr. Beestey.—Since the above 
was in type, the dedicated writer has sweetly 
fallen asleep in Jesus. 


by the 


wre about 


Actuated to the very 
love and gentleness of Christ, he 
him the fragrance of the very 
precious ointment, as though he were already 
anointed for the 


this beloved 


burial. 
disciple, 
and mid-day labored for the good Husbandman 
in the 


How weil it was that 
having in the morning 
by sowing precious seed, 
held not his he md; 


‘ as 
evening withe- 


so that his day’s work was 


| done, and he was ready to enter into the rest 


but the remembrance of the merciful help of| of his Lord. Ep. 


our Father in Ileaven, may well fill their hearts 


-——- 


with love and thankfulness, now that they are} A MODEL TOWN—HoOw TO DO WITHOUT POLICE 


delivered from 


their fears. Having been fa- 
vored with a 


zood crop of maize last year, the 
are cheerful and hopeful for the future, 


to them. The Baltimore Association have sup- 


plied them with a pious and well qualiti d| 


y} monster. 
but | 


t 
~ ars must ¢€ lapse ere their losses are made up| 


Penal Law is a dreaded 


Law is 


To evil men, the 
But 
hat do well, 


for the praise of them 
and is without fang or sting when 
{sin is excluded. 


The Editor of The British Workman thus in- 


teacher, who is much beloved by parents and | troduces the fullowing notice of Bessbrook 


children. This school, as 
other Monthly Meetings, needs a good supply 
of maps and other aids to teaching. Their} 
First-day school is well kept, in the school ; 
building near the meeting-house. At the lat- 


well as those of the} 


‘« Before inserting the 
i made inquiry as to its correc 
s sured on good au hority 
faithi ful re po rt.” 


following paragraph, we have 
} 


ness, and nave been as- 


that it is, on the whole, a 


| Bessbrook is an Irish manufacturing town 
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near Newry. [ts principal founder and now 
sole proprietor is J. Richardson, a leading 
member of the Society of Friends. This gen- 
tleman, with one or two other “ Friends,” found- 
ed the Bessbrook Spinning Company, and erect- 
ed there the Bessbrook wills. The fact ry has 
grown so large that it gives employment to 
4,000 hands, most of whom reside in the neigh- 
borhood of the works. In Bessbrook there is 
no licensed public-house, nor is there one in any 
of its surrounding lands. There are no police 
in the place. The Irish constabulary, armed, 
occupy every town in Ire and, and have barracks 
for half a dozen men each alonz ev. ry road side, 
but there are no police in Bessbrook. Mr. 
Richard son alleges that so long as he keeps out 
the public house they can do without police, 
but that so soon as the t: ap-room is introduced 
they will require the constabulary. There is 
no drunkenness in Bessbrook ; inshort, the opera- 
tives are models of sobriety and good order. 
Of course, it is not meant to be said that they 
have not their fauits and their failings like man- 
kina everywhere; but the town is wholly free 
from :\e cad scenes which are to be met with 
pu licly every night in much smaller popula- 
tions. And the population of Bessbrook is com- 
posed entirely of operatives, while that of many 
other towns is mixed, compris sing the wealthy 
and the poor. The ope ratives themse lves have 
not two opinions on the question of the absence 
or presence of the public-house. They are 
agreed that if licensed houses were opened i 
Bessbrook, the reading room, the library, the 
schools, the co operative societies would all be 
deserted, by only too many, for the allurements 
of the dram shop, and that another establish- 
ment, hitherto unknown in Bessbrook, the pawn- 
office, would soon be required. And not only 
s0, but the police barracks, the handcuffs, and 
the dark cells would come into fashion, too, and 
homes now happy would soon be rendered miser- 
able. All this Mr. Richardson had seen in too 
many other towns, and he decided to keep the 
liceused public-house 8 out of Bessbrook. The 
results have decidedly confirmed him in bis reso- 
lution, and would convince the most sceptical 
of the wisdom of the course he thus adopted, if 
the town were only once or twice visited by 
them. Coupled with the last negative point of 
wanagement is also the exclusion of police and 
eae offices, as already referred to; these follow 
in the wake of the dram shop, and the exclusion 
of the public-house renders all the rest un- 
necessary — Newcastle Weekly Evpre 88. 
4 sctlaieas a 
The poor in spirit are those who desire no 
earthly riches, are thankful for what they have, 
and think it more than they deserve.’ 


iia ecace 

Hz who sins against men may Sear discov- 
ery, but he who sivs against God is 
Jones. 


sure of it.— 
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AN AFTERNOON AT CAMBRIDGE AND A MORN- 
ING AT OXFORD.* 
BY J. J. GURNEY. 
No. VII. 
(Continued from page 87.) 
MEeLKsuAM, 7ih mo. 13, 183 

My dear John Henry and Anna —Alth aa 
I may probably deliver this little book to you 
in person, [ found it convenient to address its 
contents to you in the form of a letter; and it 
may, if you please, serve as a supplement to my 
epistle to J. H., written at Elm Grove two 
years ago. The longer we live, the more we 
know, or ought to know of the goodness of Ged, 
and the more the treasury of our heart and un- 
derstanding may become stored with the gocd 
things of the kingdom of our Redeemer. It is 
the privilege of the Christian (oh! that it may 
always be your’s) to serve a Prince of tender 
compassion and unrivalled liberality—one who 
never fails to render His yoke easy and even 
delightsome to His obedient children. And what 
shall we say the wondrous alchemy with 
which Christianity converts all she touches into 
gold? Bright are the beams with which the 
religion of Jesus is sometimes known to gild the 
darkest glooms of the valley of tears. Behold, 
darkness becomes light,—pain is changed into 
pleasure,—sickness is the means of health, and 
life triumphs over death! I have been led to 
these reflections partly by watching the con- 
dition of my dear mother-in-law, your beloved 
vrandmamma. You know that she i is suffering 
from a malignant disease, which is gradually 
wasting her bodily frame, once so remarkable 
for its beauty, and which in all human proba- 
bility must terminate in the course of a few 
months in death. 

There was a time when the prospect of this 
particular visitation of the divine Hand was the 
object of her terror, and occasioned her inex- 
pressible conflict of spirit: but now peace reigns ; 
and not only is she resigned without . struggle 
or a murmur to the will of her Heaven! yF athe - 
but she seems to care but little by what means 
it may please Him to terminate her mortal 
eareer. Rather does she rejoice in the em 
graciously bestowed upon her that she will s 
soon wing her way from all things temporal into 
regions of perfect felicity. 

“Then shall she bathe her weary soul 
In seas of endless rest, 
And not a wave of sorrow roll 
Across her peaceful breast.” 


In this happy condition she has nothing to 
mar her cheerfulness and comfort but mere 
bodily pain, which she endures with humble 
patience, and in the quietness of her spirit finds 
alleviation for body as well as soul. Her divine 
Master, whom it has been her delight to follow, 


* We retain this title for the two remaining num- 
bers of this series, though not applicable. 
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jects, to be aware that Christ a/one is the refuge, 
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and under whose gracious aiheimes oa lined 
abounded in kindness to the poor and needy, is 
now accomplishing in her experience his own 
gracious promise: ‘‘ Blessed is he that consider- 
eth the poor; the Lord will deliver him in time 
of trouble: the Lord will preserve him and keep 
him alive: the Lord will strengthen him upon 
the bed of languishing: thou : 
bed in his sickness.” 

Such are the privileges of true religion even 
in this world; but do not for a moment beaiine tt 
that this beloved sufferer is not alive to the 
awfulness of eternity. Well does she know that 
eternity is a fearful word indeed. Fully is she 
aware that to be translated into the more imme- 
diate presence of a perfectly holy God, and to 
stand unclothed of mortality before the judg- 
ment seat of the of hearts, is of all 
things the most solemn to all men—the most 
terrible to the impenitent sinner. But with all 
this pros; her, she is at rest ; 
she ente that, through 
infinite and adorable mercy, she is accepted in 
he Beloved. 

[ need not tell my dear children who is 
meant by the “ Beloved.” Happily you know} 
enough of this, the most interesting of all sub- 


7 nD? 
suit make ali his 


Se archer 


ct before because 


rtains a humble confidence 


the hope and the strength of the believer; that 
in Him alone those who turn from their iniqui- 
ties are accepted of the Father. Here the dear 
object of our solicitude finds her sufficient con- 
Frequently does she declare the bright 
hope which gladdens her pathway to the grave. 
Often docs she tell us that 
tered in the mercy of God through her crucified 
Redeemer. Plainly does she set forth to the 


our faith that Christ, and Christ 


solation. 


all this h pe is cen- 


i 
| 
| 
confirmation of o 
only, is the way to the ki ngdom of eteraal | 
blessedness; and with all sincerity can she} 
adopt the language of the Bride, the Chure h : 
“Tam my Beloved’s and my B Hoved j is mine. 

A few evenings ago, when a little party of 
intimate friends was surrounding her, she ¢ 
dressed them n urly as follows: “¢ Although 

indisposition, ant : feel great} 
weakness of mind as well as body, I think : 
right to acknowledge my feelings of fervent 
thankfulness to God, who has grace ious sly sup- | 
ported me under all my sufferings, and has per 
mitted me to feel his holy arm to be under- | 
neath. I have known desertion, temptation and } 
trial, but w! has come in 
as a flood, the Lord hus lifted up a standard | 
avainst bim! In the prospect of oe awful 
change which awai’s me, I am fully convinced 
that there is nothing for me to trus ‘t in but the 
Having 
more experience from years than any 
one present, | would exhort you all to be stead. 
fast in the faith, and never harbor a doubt 
in your minds respecting these great tru hs. | 
We must know Him to be our Mediator, our’ 


am suffering from 





no the enemy of souls 


. 7 , - 
aion } ) of a mer iful Na Ou) 


length of 


bl ist, this expert neces 
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Advocate, our latercessor with the Father during 
yur present life. Thus it is that our mortality 
will in the end be glor 
mortality.” 
claimed, “ We ean do nothing for ourselves to 
nerit salvation: we must look for the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus. JZhis, l may say, L be- 
lieve L have unlimite lly obtained !” 

[t is worthy of particular re 

lear and settled views of the 


riously exchanged for im- 
On a subsequent occasion she ex- 


mark that these 
fundamental d 


\Ce 
trines of Christianity appear to leave her at lib- 
erty to enjoy, even with a relish, much of what 
remains to her of the pene uncertain life. 


aa the midst of her weakness, in the intervals 
between her paroxysms of suffering, she never 
more delizhted than she now does in th 
pany of her 
of time are still productive of swee 
whose heart is filled with love and tuned to the 
praises of the Holy Oae of Israel. How ean [| 
witness such a scene without feeling a hearty 
desire for you, my beloved children, that your 
views of Christian doctrine may, like her’s, be 
clear as the noonday and stal ble as the rock ? 
Decided and settled Christianity may be to 
make room for pure 
kind ; while it is the means of qualifying us for 
the right performance of every duty. 
not perceive that in its working in the human 
mind, and esper cially in its aboundi: 
tions in sickoess and sorrow, we have a prac- 
tical proof that God is the Author of tl 
lizion of Jesus, and that this religion im 
iu the heart by 
Let us all be willing to “sell all that we have,” 
or in other words, to surrender our whole hearts 
to the Lord, that we may possess this pearl! 
Your dear grandmamma is not the only instance 
f the triumph of grace which [ have met with 


‘wb 


> cCOn- 
children. The innocent pleasures 


tuess to one 


ple ture even of a temporal 
Who doe 3 


consola- 


le re- 
bibed 


faith is the 7 wl of gre tf pri ( ? 


since we parted 
There lives in this village another hig} ly 


J 
interes Hog pers mn,a highly gifted minister of 
the Society of Friends, who has just ¢ aaah 1 


You have both heard of Ge 
Withy, a person remarkable for strong talent 
and native humor, but one who during the last 
fi'ty years has been grounded in the conviction 
that Christ is all in all. He was telling me this 
morning that during the whole of this period 
his views of Christian doctrine have never 
varied. Like the veteran oak which spreads 
its firm roots in every direction and de 
1 Christian is steadfast and 
No infidel cavils, no wind of false 
tre of his 


the age of “mat a 


fies the 
immovable. 
doctrines, 

strength, and from the source of all his hope 
and comfort. He is a man of warm affections, 
and is very fondly attached to bis large family. 
Most of them were collected in his peaceful 
habitatio. to cel brat his sevent a auniver- 
sary. It was the Sabbat th-di ay, a day of delight- 
ful repose and solem ity, a turil ig which we felt 
go of the pt ublic wor ship of God. 


ean shake bim from the cen 


rey ee ee 
Lue great privlie 
‘ 


D 
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The silence 
here, both morning and evening, was very re- 
murkable; and, I trust, though broken, was not 
marred K the ministry of the G spel. All 
emed to be bound together in love, and all (1 
trust} were united in an ardent desire to be 


which reigned in our little meeting 


for health or for sickness, 
rrow, for life or for death. 
Our dear friend George Withy had risen 


found in Christ, ready 
for joy or for s 
early in the morning, and had oceupir d a few 
quict hours in writing an address his chil- 
dren. It was a very touching one, earnesily 
calling on them to press after the salvation of 
their immortal souls, and recommending to them 
their various social and religious duties. One 
thing, however, above all others, struck me in 
this address. It was the clear and oft-repeated 
declaration of this servant of Christ, that he had 
no trust = atsoever in his own righteousness, 
but that all his confidence was in the Lord—all 
his hopes of future felicity in the availing medi- 
ation and perfect righteousness of the Redeemer 
of men! His addres 
was full of 
boasting was “ag Deep humiliation was 
the distinguishing mark of each passing sen- 
tence. Mercy, sae, was thetheme 
in Christ was exalted over all! 

Thus out of the mouths of two experienced 
witnesses has the Gospel of life and salvation 
been confess = and confirmed in our hearing. 
Aud in both eases drs is the eye as well as the ear 
Pp received its ‘del chtful effic ac y,—its gladden- 
ing, _ ne ning influence. What indeed can be 
more lovely than the spectacle of advancing age, 
softened and ri ipened and mellowed into swect- 
ness under the sunshine of genuine Christianity. 





ss, like the letters of Paul, 


rod 





(To be concluded.) 
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THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS, 
BY MARIA WEBB 
(Continued from puge 119.) 
Tn relation to her son William, the narrative 
siys, “She sent him to Cambridge, as being ac 
counted wore sober than Oxford, and placed 


him in a Puritan eollege called St. Catharine’s 





Jesus Christ and him erucified. All| 


Hall, where was a very sober, tender master of 


the house, and a grave, sober tutor ; ; for she ap- 
pointed him one Ellis, who was accounted a 
Puritan; she having brought him up in his 
youth, and had used her influence to get him 
the preferment of a Fellow in that College.” 
Relative to her own experience, M. Pening- 
ton proceeds thus:—‘ Word having been 
brought to the house that a neighboring minis- 
ter, who had been suspended by the bishops for 
not being subject to their canons, had returned 
to his people again, and that he was to preach 
at the same I lace where he had preached three 
years before, I desired to £0. lor this I was 
reproved by those who had the eare of me, as 
being not fit to leave my Ds h church. I 
could not comply with their mind, but felt I 


' was wounded tothe quick. 
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W hes I came I found the minister 
was, indeed, one of those called Puritans. He 
prayed fervently, and with much sense of feel- 
ing. [| felt that his was that sort of prayer 
which my mind had pressed after, but that | 
could not come at it in my own will; only had 
just tasted of it that time [ have just mentioned. 
Now I knew this was true prayer, and I mourn- 
ed sorely that L still kneeled down morning 
after morning, and night after night, but 
had not a word tosay. I was exercised with 
this a great time; I could not goto hear the 
common prayer that was read in the family at 
nights, nor could I kneel down when I went to 
their worship-house. I could but read the 


must go. 


Bible, or some other book, whilst the priest 
1d common prayer. 

At length I could neither kneel nor stand up 
to join with the priest in prayers before the 
sermon ; neither did I care to hear him preach ; 
but my mind ran after the hearing of the Non- 
conformist before-mentioned. By constraint I 
went with the family in the morning, but could 
not be kept from going to hear the Puritan 
preacher in the afternoon. I went through 
much suffering to secure this, being forced to 
go on foot two or three miles, and none per- 
mitted to go with me. However, a servant out 
of compassion would sometimes run after me, 
lest I should be frightened by going alone. I 
was very young, but so zealous in this that all 
their reasonings and threatenings could not 
keep me back ; and in ashort time I would not 
go to hear the parish priest at all, but went, 
wet or dry, to the other place. IL would go in 
with the family to hear the Scriptures read ; 
but if I did happen to go in before they had 
done the prayers, 1 would sit while they 
kneeled. These things wrought much trouble 
in the family, and there were none f take my 
part but two of the maid servxnts, who were in- 
clined to mind what I said against the reading 
of their prayers, and so refused to join with them 
in it. This the governors of the family were 
much disturbed at, and they made me the sub- 
ject of their discourse in company, saying that 
[ professed to pray with the spirit, but rejected 
godly men’s prayers; that I was proud, and a 
schismatic.” This was hard enough ogainst a 
conscientious, tender-spirited girl of seventeen ; 
but we must remember how trying it was to her 
guardians to see one so youvg taking such 
stand against established forms, and against 
what they regarded and had adopte od as the 
right and truly authorized course in family 
worship. 

W hen to the above wes added the suspicion that 
she went to hear the Puritan preacher, only to ob- 
tain more liberty to meet with some young men 
whose acquaintance she was not likely to form in 
the house of her guardian, no wonder its injustice 
hurt her much, and that her sense of dclicacy 
In the family of Sir 
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Edw: nol Partridge she h: id abundant opportuni | the use of forms of | 


ties of meeting with gay company; anda beau 
tiful young heiress as she was, with the advan 


tages of wealth and educated tuste, attracted, as} that early time, 


we may well understand 
from the special attentions thus directed to her 
she turned coldly away. Her heart was too 
much absorbed in the great search after truth, 
and longing for spiritual communion with God, 
to be moved by such ne from apy one 
who was not similarly interested. Thus she 
speaks of her feelings at th: at time :— 

‘I minded not those marri iges that were pro- 
pounded to me by vain persons, but having de- 
sired of the Lord that I might have one who 
feared Him, I had a belief, though then I knew 
none of my own outward rank that was such a 
one, that the Lord would previde one for me. 
In this belief I continued, not reg rding the re- 
proaches of them that said to me, no gentleman, 
none but mean persons were of this way, and 
that I would marry some mean one or other. 
They were disappointed i in that, for the Lord 
touched the heart of him who was afterwards my 
husband, and my heart cleaved to him for the 
Lord's sake. is 

This was William Springett. 
previous seasons 


Daring the 


a ila ete teen menimmmmmemetats —. 


of deep trial through which | | wrot ught | 
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raver and to other Church 


of Eogland obs wen xe3 which his young wife 


had done previously. She says, spe aking of 
‘We scrupled many things then 


, numerous suitors; but}in use among those that were cuunted honest, 
good people. We found that songs of praise with 


us must spring from the same thing as prayer 


did—the feelings of the heart—and so we could 


not in that day use any one’s song any more 
than their prayer And she adds, respecting 
her husband, * Bei ‘ing so zealous against the use 
of common prayer and superstitious customs, 
made him a proverb amongst his intimates and 
relations. Indeed, he was so sensible of blind 
superstition concerning what they called their 
churches, that, to show his abhorrence of their 
placing holiness in the house, he would give dis- 
daining words about their church timber. When 
we had a child, he refused to allow the midwife 
to say her formal prayer, but prayed himself, 
and gave thanks to the Lord in a very swees 
and melting way; which caused great amaze- 
ment. He never went to the parish church, 
but went many miles to hear Wilson, the min 
ister I before mentioned ; nor would he go to 
prayers in the house, but prayed, morning and 
evening, with me and his servants; which 
great discontent in the family, whilst 


his uncle’s ward had been passing, William had | we lod ced. with his uncle, Sir Edward Partridge. 


been at Cambridge pursuing his wollen there, 
and afterwards at the Inns of Cour rt studying law. 


He would not let the paris sh priest baptize the 
child, but, when it was eight days old, had it 


As his uncle, Sir Thomas Springett, was his} c irried i in arms to this Wilson, five miles distant. 
guardian, it is probable the nephew had his|There was great seriousness and soler mnity ob- 
uncle’s house as a second home, and had thus| served in doing this ; we then looked upon it as 


been entirely removed from the scene of Mary's 
trials when they were most bitterly felt ; 
it doubtless was through the influence of' this 


uncle, who was a steady royalist, that William] for a blessing upon his ordinance. 


Springett was knighted by the king, that hon- 
or having been conferred on him at a very early 
age—most probably when he was a law student 
and under Sir Thomas Springett’s immediate 
care and patronage. 

It seems thatas soon as William heard through 
his mother’s letters how the case stood with 
Mary Proude, that he lost no time in hastening 
home, deserting all the attractions of London, 
and fursaking the law courts, to which he never 
returned as a student. As the object of his 
most cherished affection, he asked Mary to give 
him the right to protect and shield her, to which 
she consented with all her heart ; for to her great 
joy she found, what she scarcely ventured to hope 
or expect, that his religious feelings, notwith 
standing the adverse society to which his Lon- 
don life had been expose d, corre sponded very 
nearly with her own. Hence she says, “ My 
heart cleaved to him for the Lord’s sake.’ They 
were married a few months after William’s re- 


turn, when Mary was about eighteen and he 
not yet twenty-one. 

The youthful husband, with the utmost zeal, 
adopted and 


carried out the same objections to 


an ordinance of God. Notes were sent to pro- 


and | fessing people round about, for more than ten 


miles, to come to seek the Lord at such a time 
No person 
was to hold the child but the father, whom the 
preacher desired to take it as being the fittest 
person to have charge of him. It was a great 
cross and a new business, which caused much 
gazing and wonderment, for him, a gallant and 
very young man, in the face of so great an as- 
sembly to hold the child in his arms. He re- 
ceived Jarge charge about educating his child, 
and his duty towards him. He was the first 
person of quality in this country that refused the 
common mode, which he did in his zeal against 
the formality and superstitions of the times. 

“He took the Scotch Covenant against all 
popery and popish innovations, and was in the 
English engagement when the fight was at 
Edge Hill, which happened when his child was 
nbout a month old. He had a commission sent 
him to be colonel of a regiment of foot, and he 
raised eight hundred men without beat of drum, 
most of them religious professors’ sons. There 
were near six score volunteers in his own com- 
pany ; himself going a volunteer, taking no pay. 
He was afterwards made a deputy-lieutenant of 
the county of Kent, in which position he was 
zealous and diligent for the cause. 
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“ Within a few days after his regiment was 


enroiled, there was a rising in the vale of Kent 
of many thousands ; to suppress which, he and 
his newly gathered, undisciplined soldiers were 
commanded from their rendezvous at Maidstone. 
He, having placed his men in such order as their 
inexperience and the time would permit, came to 
take his leave of me before encountering the en- 
emy. When heeme, he found me in danger of 
being put out of the house incase the enemy pro- 
ceeded so far; and it put him to great difficul 
ty to provide for my safety, and to return to 
his regiment at the time appointed, it being re- 
ported Prince Rupert was coming over to join 
the risers. But, being of such quick capacity, 
he soon devised a course that effected it ; fetch- 
ing a stage coach from Rochester in the night, 
he carried me and my child and maid to Graves- 
end; and there, hiring a barge for us to go 
to London, he took a solemn leave of me, and 
went post to his regiment. When I came to Lon- 
don I found the whole city in alarm, nothing 
but noise of drums and trumpets, with the clatter- 
ing of arms, and the loud ery, “Arm! arm! 
for the enemy is near.’ This was at the time 
of that bloody fight between the Parliament 
forces and the king’s at Hounslow heath.” 
(To be continued.) 
ini 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 26, 


1867. 


Outo.—In No. 5 of the present volume we 
gave an account of Ohio Yearly Meeting, which 
convened Ninth month 2d. 
other bodies in that Srate claiming to be th: 
Society of Friends. 


There are several 


The oldest of these left us 
in 1828, on a doctrinal account. The second 
schism occurred in 1854, without, as we con- 
ceive, any reason that could seem to our Chris- 
tian neighbors a sufficient one—no reason what- 
ever, in fact, save that the accuser of the 
brethren had succeeded in breaking the unity 


of the spirit, and sundering the bond of peace ; 
and whilst the legitimate Yearly Meeting, 


which the church at large recognizes as such, 


remains a urit, compacted in the fellowship of 


the Gospel, divisions and subdivisions have oc- 
curred among those who, at that time, “ went 
out from us,’’ leaving Ohio Yearly Meeting be- 
hiod them. 
know little. 


Of their recent movements we 
The number of their sects we 
One of them 
held a General Meeting at Chesterfield some 
months 


have not clearly ascertained. 
ago. There are, at least, two other 
companies. Whether they dissent from each 


other upon any fundamental principle, we are 


not informed. One of them (the largest body) 
assembled at Mount Pleasant on the 30th 
of Ninth month, Friends kindly vacating their 
To 


us their proceedings, in a general way, have 


Meeting-House for their accommodation. 
little significance. One act, however, at their 
recent gathering, pretty plainty indicates that 
they do not regard themselves as belonging to 
the great Family of existing Yearly Meetings. 
We refer to their invasion of the territory and 
jurisdiction of another Yearly Meeting, by the 
establishment of a Quarterly Meeting in the 
State of Iowa! Wesee in this act no tenden- 
cy towards a closing of the breach—nothing 
that would make for peace. Nor do we con- 
ceive that any one can justify it, without deny- 
ing at the same time the validity of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, and that of Indiana from 
which it was set off; also, of the five other 
American Yearly Meetings which advised its 
establishment, and those of London, Dublin, and 
Canada, which recognize and correspond with it. 

Each Yearly Meeting is, to a certain extent, 
an independent body, whilst vital principles, 
even of discipline, circulate as a life-current 
through them all; and there are certain rights 
of Territorial Jurisdiction, which eannot be 
disregarded without a confusion of whick the 
Head of the Church 7s not the author. We 
have yet to learn that one of these bodies has 
the power or right to plant a colouy, subject to 
its authority, in the very midst of another re- 
mote co-ordinate Yearly Meeting. Admit that 
the Yearly Meetings of Iowa and Indiana are 
not part of the Society of Friends, and there is 
no embarrassment in the case; or admit that 
the body in Ohio, which has thus attempted to 
stretch its jurisdiction into a distant State, is 
not truly a branch of that Religious Society; 
in this admission, also, the difficulty ceases. 
The latter hypothesis we regard as the true one; 
but there are, doubtless, many who think the 
body which seeks to annex a portion of lowa,a 
branch of our Religious Society, who yet are 
far from being prepared to deny the same 
status to the Yearly Meetings of London, Dub- 
lin, New England, New York, North Carolina, 
Baltimore, Indiana, Western, Lowa, and Canada. 


EE — 


THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS.—We learn 
with pleasure that Edward Penington, Jr., 


bookseller, Seventh Street, below Walnut, has 











on hand a supply of this very interesting vol- 
ume, which he has purchased directly from 
Maria Webb, the authoress, thus affording her 
the profit (unquestionably her due) upon the 
American sale of her book. It is sold at the 
moderate price of $3.00. As we are making 
pretty copious extracts, it is proper to state that 
we do so with the full consent of E. Penington. 
Those who can procure it will be likely to de- 
sire to peruse the entire work ; whilst the Re- 
view will reach many to whom it may be inac- 
cessible, and to these our selections will prove 
acceptable. From a copy of Mary Penington’s 
autobiography, presented to us by E. P., Jr, 
(the sixth in descent from Isaac,) we learn that 
Edward, the third son of Isaac Penington, 
“emigrated to Pennsylvania, and was appointed 
Surveyor General of the Province, which office 
he held at the time of his death, in Philadel- 
phia, in the year 1701.” : 
~<a 

CHRISTIANITY IN VENICE.—We have rarely 
been more interested in the evangelization of a 
Pagan land than we have been in the account 
of the introduction into the Papal Queen city 
of the Adriatic, of the religion of Jesus Christ 
as our only mediator. A Protestant ministry 
was almost wholly excluded, until Venice was 
set free, about a year ago, from the Austrian 
yoke. 

‘An English service of the ‘ Established 
Church ’ had been tolerated, as no fears of ag- 
gression are felt by Catholics from that source. 
The German Protestants also were allowed to 
have a house of worship for their own people 


A writer in the Jadependent says : 


resident in Venice, provided the Srout door of 


their church should never be opened; and for 
half a century the quiet Germans have every 
Sabbath climbed into the fold by the back way, 
and never dared to unbolt their front entrance, 
until Victor Emanuel came to Venice last Oc- 
tober ; since which time there have been other 
doors opened, through which many strange 


heresies have entered, among which freedom of 


thought and speech, in both politics and re 
ligion, are not the least important.” 

When the Austrian rule was withdrawn, a 
Scotch Presbyterian Pastor, McDougal, aided 
by the Kx-Priest, Father Gavazzi, did much 
towards awakening the Venetians. Our writer 
tells that through the preaching of Luther’s 
immediate disciples, who “came down into 
Italy and preached the live word of God,” this 


people were almost pe rsuaded to be Christians, 
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. > 1p 
fluenced “to break entirely away from Rome, 
' ’ : he 
for which they had no love, and to adopt the 
religion of the Reformation. But, so blinded 

: . . lhe 
were the aristocracy, in whose hands the politi- 
cal and religious power rested, that they listened 
to the wily agents of the Pope; and at length 

. - es a * P. lay 
crushed out the spirit of religious freedom 
(which had already taken deep root among the 
people) by the tortures of the Inquisition. 
Several Protestant preachers labored earn- 
The bitter hatred of the Papal priests 
was aroused. 


estly. 
The people, whose hearts had 
been imbued with the love of Christ, had to en- 
dure opposition and persecution. It was at 
length determined to organize the new converts 
into a church with a regular place of worship. 
The occasion was embraced of the celebration 
of the Supper, (for the teachers themselves had 
not become wholly emancipated from outward 
forms, which we hold to have lost their claim 
on the observance of those who have partaken 
of the true spiritual meat and drink, and who 
have come unto Christ, “the Spiritual Rock.” ) 
The Venetian Christians deputed twenty dele- 
gates, including “ several devout and earnest 
Christian women.” Sectarian barriers were 
swept away, and persons of almost antagonistic 
sects uuited together in the love of a common 
Saviour,—nouve being more affected than the 
twenty Romanists, who, leaving their super- 
stitions and a large portion of their vain forms, 
devoutly sat, holding their open Bibles, which 
By a 
faithful Waldensian pastor they were addressed 


they eagerly and tearfully scanned. 


in their own language, referring, “in a most 
touching manner, to the salvation wrought out 
for lost man through the death of the Saviour. 
These honest-hearted people wept ; and as they 
passed out from this solemn place, some of them 
were heard to say, as they pressed each other's 
hands, . Noi-amiamo Gesu,’— We do love Jesus : 
Is not that the whole creed ?” 

The essayist proceeds to tell what has been 
done for the Venetian Christians: 

“ We have secured the lease of an old Vene- 
tian palace, which has a grand old hall, on 
whose walls are painted battle-scenes and por- 
traits of cardinals, senators, and generals, com- 
memorating the glory of the old masters of this 
ancient building, whose rooms are converted to 
a higher use than mere human glory and plea- 
sure. In the great hall three hundred persons 
can be accommodated; while the rooms ad- 
joining will contain one hundred and fifty more. 
7 t every service all the room is occupi d by an 
attentive audience, who listen patiently, these 
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These side rooms were soon occupied by anj Particulars may be obtained at the Academy, 
educational school and a Sabbath school.|on Broad St. 

‘What a fine opportunity,” exclaims our wri- 
ter, “ for some of the Sabbath Schoolsin Ameri- 






























elects 
Provipent Lire AND Trust CompANY.— 
ca to unite in furnishing a library.” Four An intelligent Friend, who has devoted much 
hundred and fifty persons promptly enrolled 
their names as desirous of Scriptural instruc- 
tion. 

The need was soon manifest of another place 
of worship, on the opposite side of the Grand 
Canal. A room was engaged, and at the first 


thought to the subject of insurance upon lives, 
and has made himself well acquainted with the 
affairs and condition of the Provident Life and 
Trust Company of this city, gives the following 
statement, which we accept without hesitation, 
and think it desirable to call to it the attention 


meeting 400 persons were within the apartment, of our readers : 


‘Tt is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon the 
propriety of making a provision during life for 
those left behind, in case of early death; and 
of this particular method it is enough to say 
that it is the product of the best minds and the 
most enlightened judgment and philanthropy 
of the last century. The foremost men of 
Kurope and America unite in commending it 
as affurding the only really safe provision that 
beginners in life can make for those dear to 
them. We are glad to be able to assure those 
interested that the company above named is 
prospering beyond expectation. About 1200 
persons are now members of it, and the accu- 
mulation of reserve is proceeding at a rapid 
ratio. There is every reason to believe that, 
as the company is strictly mutual, and organized 
upon a system thoroughly tried and approved, 
the cost of insurance effected in it will be ex- 
tremely low. Selected lives of the first class 
only are taken.” 

ae ee 
MARRIED. 

At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at a meeting appointed 
for the purpose, on the 12tk of Tenth month, 1867, 
Epmunp B. Unperaity to Gertrupe, eldest daughter 
of Lindley Murray Ferris. 

At an appointed meeting, in Dover, N. H., on the 
10th inst., Trimorny K. Earve, of Worcester, Mass., 
to Carotine C., daughter of Daniel Osborn. 

At the same time and place, AuGustin Jones, of 
Boston, to Carotine Axtice Osporn, daughter of the 
late William Osborn of Dover. 

SS 
DIED, 

PURINTON.—In Lyon, Mass., on the 17th of 8th 
month, 1867, Benajah Purinton, aged 67 years; a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting. This dear 
Friend had for some years served the Meeting very 
acceptably as an Overseer. By bis humble, Christian 
walk in life he had given good evidence that he was 
in possession of the badge of discipleship, his loving 
and engaging manners having won the affection of 
all around him. His sickness was attended at times 
with much bodily suffering, all of which he bore 
with entire patience and resignation, saying it was 
all for his good, and all right. And baving whi'ein 
health acknowledged bis Lord and Master, he was 
favored in the end with a comforting and sustaining 
evidence that the sting of death was taken away, and 
that He whom he loved and served in life would ac- 
knowledge him before His Father and the holy an- 
gels. “Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 


whilst the court and street were thronged with 
others, unable to obtain ingress. The crowds 
who cannot be accommodated had already ren- 
dered necessary a third house of worship. The 
diligent attendance had held out for eight 
months, to appreciate the significance of which 
we must consider the intense heat of an Italian 
summer, the prevalence of cholera and other 
sickness, and ‘the official proclamations at ev- 
ery corner, warning the people against gathering 
in crowded houses, on account of the danger of 
coutagion.” It was hoped that they would be 
able to purchase, at a sale under the confisea- 
tion act, one of the old Papal church edifices, 
and thus ‘ the blessed religion of Jesus Christ be 
proclaimed from the pulpit of one of those 
strongholds of superstition and error.” 

The readers of the Review will be glad of 
this movement. ‘Christ is preached, and we 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 

dessins 

ORNITHOLOGY.—T his interesting branch of 
Natural Science, although much has been ac- 
complished in its development, is deserving of 
renewed scientific investigation. The explora- 
tion of the country of the Amazon has opened 
to the Ornithologist large fields of labor. The 
numerous specimens of the birds of Brazil have 
excited a strong desire for a South American 
Audubon. It is with pleasure we learn that a 
course of lectures is likely to be given in this 
city, to select classes, by Grace Anna Lewis, 
whose talents as an accomp'ished teacher of 
Natural History are of a high order. Her 
teachings will be illustrated by drawings and 
specimens, and we trust that those who thirst 
after knowledge will avail themselves of the 
privilege. Her qualifications are amply en- 
dorsed in the “ Proceedings of the Academy of 


Natural Sciences” for Fourth and Fifth months 
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THOMAS.—Snuddenly, ( not 
Thomas, in the 86th year of his age; a beloved mem- 
ber and elder of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
He was remarkable for meekness of his spirit 
and the earcestness of zeal far the Redeemer's 
cause, and :ithful watchman he was concerned 
to maintain the Discipline of the Church, and to warn 
such in danger of straying; and being 
prompted by the love of Christ, his labors were re- 
markably su 


given,) Francis 


late 


the 
at. 
asaf 
seemed 


as 


cessful. 


WALTON.—On the 24th of Seventh month, 1867, 
Phebe V., daughter of Abraham and Ann Walton, 
in the 25th year of her age; a member of Wabash 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. The precious solemnity of 


her dying hours was very impressive, the voice of 
the patient sufferer being heard in supplication and 
in praise to her Lord that she had been counted 
worthy to suffer for His Name’s sake. 
CARTER.—On the 29th of Ninth month, 1867, at 
the Shawnee Mission, Kansas, (whilst on a visit to 


his parents), Jonathan B., son of John and Achsah 
Carter, aged 31 years; a member of Springfield 
Monthly Mee ting, N.C. 
+ +08> — 
The 24 and 3d nembe rs of Frienc nds’ Quarterly Ex- 
aminer have been received, and may Me obtained of 
A. Lewis, LOO N. Tenth St. Price 75 cts. each. 


-———- 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


An Adjourned Meeting of this Association will be 


held at Arch St. Meeting-bouse, on Third-day even- 
ing, Eleventh month Sth, at 74 o’clock. A general 
attendance of Friends interested in the cause of the 
freedmao is particularly desired. 
10th mo., 1867—2t. Joun B. Garrett, Sec’y. 
cieniitipest 
HAVERFORD ALUMNI. 

he Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation - re ord College will be beld in the 
Alumni Ha the College, on Seventh-day, 11th 
month 24, a at 10 o'clock, A. M. Dinner will 


be provided for the members at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
The Public Meeting, at which an Address will be 


delivered by Dr. Edward Rhoads, of Philadelphia, 
will be beld at 4} o’clock, P. M. 

The College may be re ached by the cars of the 
Pennsylvania Riilroad, leaving the depot, corner of 
Thirtieth and Market Streets, West Philadelphia, 
at 8 A. M., and 1, 2.30 and 4 P. M. 


Returning, trains pass the Coll 
12.40, 6.40, and 9.20 P. M. 
Epwarp Raoaps, Secretary. 
10th mo. 22d, 
nsudiiliies 
-DAY SCHOOL 
ymmittee will 


‘ge Station about 


Philadelphia, 1867. 
GENERAL FIRST 
The Executive C 

Meeting-House, New Bedford, 

ing, Eleventh month 12th, 

open at half-past 


meet at Fri ode! 
Third-day morn- 
and the Conference will 
two o'" ] ¢ k. 


on 


] 


The various railroad lines will grant to Friends | 
attending the Conference free return tickets to Port- 
land, Boston, Providence, Newport, Fall River, and 
Brist which will be furnished through the Secre- 
tary of the Conference; and upon the steamers of 
the Bristol line, (the most comfortable route betwee 
New York and New Bedford,) leaving New York 
from Pier 40, North River, at 4 P. M., on Second-day, 
Eleventh m¢ path llth, and leaving Bristol for New 
Yo Eleventh month 15th, state rooms have been 
secnred 

Friends not already provided with homesin New 
Be yd are invited to go dire to the Meeting 
House, w e, On arrival, on Third-day morning 
Com tee will be in attendance. Hack- ch: arge 
from t, 35 cents for each passenger 

ERT Linptey Murray, Chairman. 
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THE INDIAN QUESTION VIEWED FROM AN 
INDIAN STANDPOINT. 
We have no pleasure in reading or publishing 


the story of the Red Men’s wrongs. Neverthe- 


less we crowd out pleasing essays which are 
waiting their turn, to state the case and plead 
the wrongs of those whose rights as Americans 
than 


that the Society of Friend 


date farther back ours: and we rejoice 
3 is a unit in the ear- 
nest desire to have justice done to the Aborigines 
of this fair land. We copy from The Louisville 
Journal a small part of its report of a conversa- 
of a celebrated S 


The worst part we 


tion with the brother eminole 
Chief. 

‘“‘ He says that he does not remember a single 
instance, in thirty years, in which the whites 
have religiously ke pt an engagement with the 
Indians. He never has known a treaty which, 
carried into effect, was not somehow distorted 
to the prejudice of the Indian. He has known 
but ove or two Indian agents who were honest 
men; the rest soundrels, and inva- 
riably cheat the Indians out of seven eizhths of 


leave untold. 


were all s 


their annuities or of their money in trade. He 
draws a very striking picture of the payment 
of annuities; one such scene, ‘ says, will 


represent the whole. 

“The Indian agent makes his appearance at 
a certain point to distribute the annuities.— 
The Indians of the tribe, having been previous- 
ly notified, are present. A young warrior, in the 
first flush of manhood, ambitious, inexperienced, 
comes up to receive, say, one hundred and forty 
dollars, which is due him as the son of a chief. 
I'he first thing that attracts his attention is a 
beautiful blanket, a red Mah-kee nah, perhaps, 
which the artful agent has placed in a prominent 
position for the very purpose. He must have 
that blanket. Very well; the agent is willing 
that he should; it is just the same as money. 
A roll is prepared in blank (but the ignorant 
Indian does not know it.) He makes his mark. 
Then the blank is filled by the agent with as 
many blankets as_ he deems prude ot. Our 
Seminole has known of instances where the 
blank has been filled with forty blankets, while 
only one was actually received by the Indian 
receipting. 

‘There are butcher knives, a very nice arti- 
An Indian who wishes one js charged Stu 

If he gets drunk, and wishes to return 


else, is the same day 


cle. 
for it. 
fit and get 


somett 11D g he 


‘permitted to return it, and is credited with 
$1.25 
“Presently the agent, finding that his re- 


| ceipts will cover the e whole annuity to the tribe, 
suddenly closes his | yooks, and announces to the 
®/ crest-fallen Indians that there is no more to 
come. But he has still on hand a few blankets 
and other trifles for which he will dicker. If 
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an Indian would like an old French musket, for 


which the agent has paid $3, he can have it for 
$45 in cash, or furs at the lowest price. So the 
shameless trade goes on. At night, the agent 
has full receipts for his goods or cash, and has 
seven-eighths of the whole safe in his pocket 
or under guard. Perhaps he will have large 
portions of it exposed for sale on the frontier 
shortly afterward. Perhaps he will have it safely 
buried at his encampment 

“« Now, if he can get all the Indians drunk, 
he can probably steal back the greater portion 
of the one-eighth distributed to them. Next 
day he will swear they traded with him for 
whisky. Sohe rolls out ad zen kegs of whisky, 
knocks out the heads, and winds up the day 
with the biggest spree he can get up. 

“This is the model Indian agent, painted 
from life. If a better man gets the place oc 
easionally, he is kicked out directly ; for if he 
does not steal from the Indian, he has no money 
to divide with the incorruptible statesmen who 
secured his appointment, men whose modest 
salaries as Congressmen. &c, are too small to 
support them in luxurious vice.” 

7 padi 
THE INDIANS.—LETTER FROM ELI JONES. 
Lonpon, 9th mo. 26, 1867. 

My Dear Friend Wm. J. Allinson: While re 
flecting upon the accounts that reach us through 
the periodicals of the day, in reference to the 
Indians in the far West of our country, I have 
been led to raise the inquiry, Eas the Society of 
Friends done its whole duty toward these abori- 
gines? If, as a Christian organization, we have 
plead their cause before the rulers of the land 
and before God, as bound with them, and in 
other ways have exerted our full measure of in- 
fluence to avert what seems to be their impend 
ing doom—utter extinction—then this question 
may be answered in the affirmative; but if, on 
reviewing the past, the conviction shall force it- 
self upon our minds that, though we may have 
stood first in rank among those who really love 
the Red Man and seek todo him good, more 
might have been done by us, and by right should 
have been done, then may we not fittingly 
make the further inquiry, whether the present 
state of affairs in our wide-spread country does 
not demand the mature consideration of the 
several Yearly Meetings, and of our members 
everywhere; whether some joint, or at least 
united action be not called for at our hands, in 
petitioning the Government to cease hostilities 
avainst these our brethren, and that a band 
honest, earnest ‘‘ Quakers’ be appointed to bear 
to them, in the name of the country, the white 
flag, and with them ‘ smoke the pipe of Peace,” 
—kindle anew the Council Fire-—and under 
some “ veverable elm’”’ in the far West, make 
and ratify “a treaty without an oath ”’ that shall 
never be broken ; or if the way is not clear for 
Friends to act as commissioners of the Govern- 





ment in effecting this great object, let the 1m step 
forward as Peacemakers, i in the name and for 
the sake of Him whom we profess to love and 
serve. 

I repeat, can we do nothing more? I would 
appeal to my brethren and countrymen as to a 
band of p:triots,—as to those who have a large 
share of interest in our country’s welfare,—and 
say, if we would sustain a good national character 
in other lands and transmit an untarni-hed 
record to posterity, we must act now, and act 
aright. I would speak to them as Christians, 
and say, act promptly,—act in the fear of God, 
For the sake of humanity, and for the sake of 
our holy religion. act—and NOW. 

Oh, let it not be said that the United States 
of America, with deadly hate, blotted from the 
face of the earth the people whose title deed 
to the virgin soil of our country bears the broad 
seal of the Eternal. 

Let us, as beings accountable to Him “ who 
hath made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on the face of the earth,’ do our duty to 
the Red Man, to our country and to our God, 
that our garments may be clear from the blood 
of the slain in the day of final retribution. 

Thy sincere friend, 
Ext Jongs. 


‘biilllicticcnasach 
ST. PETER’S CHURCH, ROME. 
By Josern Sansom, of Philadelphia: 1801 
(Continued from page 127.) 
THE APPENDAGES OF 8T. PETE R's. 

Above the principal gate of the portico, and 
beneath the elevated baloooy, from which are 
pronounced, over kneeling multitudes, the bene- 
dictions and the anathemas of the Tiara, and 
upon the bronze enclosure of the chair of St. 
Peter, at the west end of the nave, are ex- 
quisitely embossed, in brass and marble, the 
story of the Great Shepherd, charging Teter to 
feed his sheep, and that of his presenting him 
with the keys of the kingdom ; when the well- 
known allusion was made to the name of the 
Apostle, as also signifying a@ stone. 

Pretended infallibility might blush for its 
literal construction of the equivocal epithet, on 
recurring to the patriarchal prediction of the 
stone of Israel, (Gen. xlix. 24;) the prophetic 
anticipation of the royal Psalmist, that the 
stone which the builders would reject should 
become the head of the corner; or the promise 
of the God of Abraham, by the mouth of the 
evangelical prophet, ‘‘ Behold I lay in Zion, for 
a foundation, a stone—a tried stone—a precious 
corner-stone.”” 

If, however, by this sublime annunciation, 
concurring propbets can be supposed to have 
proclaimed the apostle, let the apostle himse! 
explain the prophets: * Be it known unto you 
all (said Peter to the unbelieving Jews) that 
Jesus Christ, of Nazareth, whom God raised 
from the dead, is the stone which was set at 
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wena of you builders, which is hoseute the 
head of the corner.” (Acts iv. 10,11.) .. . 

Among the innumerable monuments of art 
with which Sc. Peter’s aboan is in painting aod 
sculpture, the most remarkable are the Trans- 
figuration, of Raph»el, the Communion, of 
Domenichino, and the St. Petronilla, of Guer- 
cino da Cento. 

These celebrated masterpieces are here ex- 
quisitely copied from the originals, in Mosaic 
work, a species of coloring which consists of 
square pieces of marble, or composition, so per- 
fectly arranged, that at the distance of a few 
feet it can only be distinguished from paintings 
in oil by the marble gloss, that renders the 
colors more vivid. 

Each of them contains fifteen or twenty fig- 
ures, larger than the life, in a pannel fifteen 
feet wide, and five and twenty high. 

I have mentioned them in the order in which 
they are usually esteemed at Rome, which is the 
scale of their respective authors, in the estima- 
tion of Italian connoisseurs: but foreign taste, 
regardless of rules and reputations, frequently 
reverses these particular productions of those 
inestimable artists. 

The Ascension of St. Petronilla, a saint un- 

known to Protestants, but, in the Romish cal- 
endar, the daughter of St. Peter, represents two 
scenes immediately dependent on each other, 
however irreconcilable with the canonical idea 
of the resurrection of the body and the day cf 
judgment. At the bottom of the picture, two 
men are seen lowering the corpse into the grave, 
adorned with flowers, after the manner of an- 
tiquity, while the Spirit appears ubove, in 
shining garments, the gracious Being that said 
to the penitent thief on the cross, “ This day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” receiving 
her into Heaven, without the intervention of 
purgatorial fire. But it is not my intention to 
implicate the faith of the painter—there is no 
heresy in his performance: yet the peculiar de- 
lusion of this piece is owing to the happy ap- 
plication of mosaic tints to the strong coloring 
of Guercino, which produces upon the polished 
surface the effect of a real bas-relief, in colored 
marble. 

{n the Communion of St. Jerome, the dying 
saint displays the Christian triumph over 
death, hell and the grave, as one about to re- 
ceive the welcome sentence of “Well done, good 
and faithful servant! enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” Yet the administering saab at- 
tend with an air of hypocrisy, or indifference, 
but too well drawn from the life. The shadow 
of the platter on which the superannuated of.- 
ficiator tremulously conveys the es 

wafer, falls so naturally upon the face of ¢ 
kneeling attendant, that fancy aids the illusion, 
aud it seems to waver under his palsied hand. 


The Transfiguration of Christ, before Peter, 
James and John, when Moses and Elias ap- 


by William de la Porte, a pupil 
Angelo. 


and majestic. 
tude, extinguishing the torch of life, and Re- 


their feet two lions, 
watchfui.) support a square woke upon which 
the Pope appears, 
habits—the tiara 
parable cenotaph is not less than twenty feet 
high, the whole executed in white marble, ex- 
cept the lions and their pedestals, in grey. 
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peared with him on Mount Tabor, is exqui- 
sitely fine, in the principal figure—self-balanced 
in the air, 
attendant prophets can only serve as foils; and 
the story of the maniac, 
ciples could not -cast out an evil spirit in the 
absence of their Master, is strangely introduced 
below, though we are 


and beaming with light. But the 


from whom the di:- 


told that the trausfigura- 


tion happened on a high mountain—apart. 


The finest things in sculpture, as to design 


and execution, (for all the monuments of St. 
Peter's are inconceivably rich in variegated 
marbles,) are the 


tomb of Clement XIIL., by 
a living artist; and that of Paul ILI1., 


Michael 


Janova, 


These unequalled essays of modern sculpture 


are invariably distinguished from other mauso- 
leums of popes and princes, equally rich and 
splendid, by the spontaneous admiration of sur- 
rounding crowds. 


The design of the former is at once simple 
A genius, in a dissonsolate atti- 


igion, triumphant over the grave, having at 
(one sleeping, the other 


kneeling 


zg, in his pontifical 
at 


his feet. ‘This incom- 


The artist of the latter surpassed his age — 


the Luth century—there being nothing equal 
to this, in marble, of that period, though brunze 
works had even then attained the summit of 
perfection at Florence, uuder the fostering puat- 
ronage of the Medicean family. 
Prudence lie recumbent on a pedestal, befure 
the tomb of Paul 
attitude of giving the benediction—the tiara on 
his head, and vn his fiager the episcopal ring. 
The 
and Prudence of white marble—the latter 
aged matron, the former 
charming in native dignity and grace, that it 


Justice and 


LiL, 


who sits above, in the 


figure of the Pope is of bronze, but Justice 
an 
a youthful virgin, so 


was found indispensably necessary to cover a 
part of the body with a bronze drapery. 

The statuary of Michael Angelo and the 
Chevalier Bernini, at St. Peter's, is greatly in- 
ferior to these incomparable performances. You 
must therefore here study the genius of the 
former in the airy concave of the dome; aad of 
the latter, in the splendid designs, executed in 
gilt bronze, for the decoration of the high altar 
and the pa pal chair. 

[t requires an hour or two to walk round the 
sequestered aisles and contemplate at leisure 
the splendid monuments of the latter Popes, 
and of such other sovereign princes as have died 
at Rome—no meaner dust being suffered to re- 
pose in state beneath this imperial ean: PY: 

The cenotaph of Innocent VIII, 


‘ whose 
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pontificate,” says his epitaph, “was illustrated 
by the discovery of a New World,” and that of 
Sixtus 1V., both executed in bronze by Antonio 
Pollajolo, a Florentine artist of the 15th cen- 
tury, were brought hither from the old church, 
(the floor of which had been’ arched over on 
building the new one) as monuments of art too 
precious to be left behind in its now subterra 
nean recesses. 

That of Sixtus is a low altar tomb, upon the 
floor of the Chapel of the Sacrament, on which 
the Pope lies at length, in his pontifical robes, 
surrounded by emblematical personifications of 
the arts and sciences, exquisitely embossed, in 
demi relief, upon its sloping sides. 


(To be concluded.) 
—-~+9> 


YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT—THE LION. 


A HOME DIALOGUE ON FIRST-DAY AFTERNOON, 


Gertrude. 1 admired that African lion the 
most of all the animals we saw at the menagerie 
yesterday. What a fine, noble looking beast 
the lion is ! 

Willie. But it would be terrible to meet him 
in his native wild. 

George. Even the sound of his 
enough to make a strong man tremble. 
prophet Amos says: 
who will not fear?” 

James. Modern travellers in Africa tell won- 
derful and thrilling stories of the fierceness and 
strength of lions. 

Aunt Margaret. In the Bible we may read 
some interesting and wonderful accounts, show- 
ing how much this King of Beasts is to be 
dreaded. 

Alice. Yes—and that makes the preservation 
of Daniel so much the more astonishing. 

Aunt Margaret. It makes it so much the 
more striking: but you must remember that it 
Was @ miracle, and when Almighty God under- 
takes anything, we cannot be astonished that he 
succeeds. Nothing is too hard fur him. To 
save the three men in the fiery furnace—to 
preserve Daniel in the lion’s den—to say to the 
sick of the palsy, “Take up thy bed and 
walk,’’—were all acts requiring almighty power. 

Anne. How I would like to have seen those 
hungry lions stand meekly looking at Daniel 
like so many innocent kittens ? 

Grandmother. Remember that this story not 
only shows the power of God, but also the 
power of fwith. “ All things are possible to 
him that believeth.” Not only had Daniel 
strong faith, but so had King Darius when he 
said, Thy God, whom thou servest continually, 
he will deliver thee.” But Darius did not 
“serve (rod continually,” and so Ais faith grew 
very weak before the next morning, and when 
he went to the den “he cried with a lamenta- 
ble voice: ‘Oh, Daniel, servant of the living 
God, ts thy God, whom thou servest continually, 


able to deliver thee frum the lions ?’”” But we 


voice is 
The 
“The lion hath roared— 
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are told “no manner of hurt was found upon 
him, because he believed in God.” 

James I never thought of it in this light. 
I had rather considered the deliverance a re- 
ward of Daniel’s virtue—but I see that it was 
a result of his faith, 

Susan. It was altogether a memorable Provi- 
dence. An example was needed to show to 
those heathen nations and to that wavering 
king the supremacy of Israel's God. And this 
miracle was the occasion of a great proclama- 
tion addressed to all people, nations, and lan- 
guages that dwell in all the earth. Do read it, 
James. 

James reads Dan. vi. 20, 27. “ I make a de- 
cree, that in every dominion of my kingdom 
men tremble and fear before the Gol of Daniel : 
for he is the living God, and steadfast forever, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be de- 
stroyed, and his dominion shall be even unto 
the end. He delivereth and rescueth, and he 
worketh signs and wonders in heaven and in 
earth, who hath delivered Daniel from the pow- 
er of the lions.” 

James. That was a great atate paper, to come 
from a heathen king. 

Joseph. Now 1 just wonder whether Daniel 
wrote it for him, as his prime minister. [ 
don’t suppose many kings write their own state 
papers. 

Father. Whoever wrote it, it is full of the 
spirit of prophecy. The wisdom of God is 
conspicuous in its wording, in its promulgation, 
aud in its preservation as a part of the sacred 
record, 

George. 1 remember that David caught a 
lion by the beard and killed him, for stealing a 
lamb—before he tried his hand on Goliath. 

Mother. David, in rescuing iis lamb from the 
lion and the bear, was a beautiful type of 
Christ the good Shepherd, who laid down his 
life for his sheep, and who promises: “ 1 give 
unto them eternal life, and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
hand.” 

Aunt Margaret. There are several interesting 
lion stories in the Bible which you may search 
for. But I want you to remember that sin is 
more to be dreaded than the fiercest lion. 
Peter says, (1 Pet. v.8,) “ Your adversary the 
Devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.’’ And the son of Si- 
rach says: “I had rather dwell with a lion and 
a dragon, than to keep house with a wicked 
woman.” 

James. Now that makes me think of Schil- 
ler’s lines : 

“ Man fears the lion’s kingly tread ; 
Man fears the tiger’s fangs of terror; 


And atill the dreadlicst of the dread 
ls man himself in error!” 


Father. But the courage of this noble beast 
is a fine emblem of the wan who is strong in 
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“The righteous, | 
says Solomon, (Prov. 28. 1,) “are bold as a} 
lion.” Let us, with David, pray for deliver- | 
ance from our enemy, 
like a lion, rending it in pieces, while there is| 
none to deliver.” 

Grandmother. And let us strive and pray to 
be fitted for the peaceful and blessed land of 
which Isaiah writes: “ No lion shall be there, | 
nor any ravenous beast.” 

James. I have just found the place, (Rev. v. 
5,) where our Saviour is called “ the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah, the Root of David’-—and 
immediately he is called “a Lamb.” 

Father. The lion was the emblem of his 
tribe,—and was embroidered on the ensigns of 
Judah. Jacob said: “ Judah is a lion’s whelp— 
oe . he crouched as a lion, and as an old 
lion who shall rouse him up?” ‘To Christ, the 
emblem of strength was properly applied, and 
he is called a lamb both as a pattern of meek- 
ness, and specially in this case, in reference to 
his sacrificial offering—‘‘in the midst of the 
elders stood a lamb as it had been slain.” 

James. Adam Clarke remarks on this verse, 
‘< So important is the sacrificial offering of Christ, 
that He is still represented as being in the very 
act of pouritg vut His blood for the offences of 
man. ‘This gives great advantage to faith: 
when any soul comes to the throne of Grace, 
he finds a sacrifice there provided for him to 
offer to God. Thus all succeeding generations 
find they have the continual sacrifice ready, and 
the newly-shed blood to offer.” 

Mother. Wow beautifully the 91st Psalm de- 
scribes the place of safety which the righteous 
find “under the shadow of the Almighty!” 
* Because thou hast made the Lord” (Yahveh— 

this very lion whose strength delivers us, and 
this very lamb whose blood cleanses and re- 
deems us), “which is my refuge,—even the 
Most High, thy habitation, . . . . thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and the adder, the 
young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample 
under feet.” I wish you to commit this Psalm 
to memory. Ep. 
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faith and through grace. . 
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“lest he tear my soul | 
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“BE STILL, AND KNOW THAT I AM GOD,” 
BY ELIZA H. MEADER. 
O cease thy wanderings to and fro! 
R-turn, my soul, unto thy rest; 
Hast thou not heard, dost thou not know, 
That in thy patience thou art blessed? 
Tbe winds may howl, the tempest rage, 
The angry waves around thee swell ; 
But fear thou not, nor be dismayed, 
hy Saviour doeth all things well. 


c 


And He who made the storm a calm, 
And bade the raging sea be still, 
Hath for thy wouads a bealing balm, 

An antidote for every ill. 
He hears the crying of the poor, 
And to the needy soul He saith, 
I've set for thee an open door, 
For every man I've tasted death. 


( 
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Then follow not thy restless will, 

But wait in silence, “ watch and pray,’ 
Be humble, lowly, meek and still, 

And Christ himself will lead the way. 






He saith not, Go, but, Fottow me; 
And should the way be dark and drear, 
Stand still, and thy salvation see, 
Assured thy Saviour's hand is near. 
Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
And he will g 1ide thee salely home; 
The boon of Peace, a rich reward, 
Shall for thy sufferings here atone. 
= 20) + = 
THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play ; 
The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 
And prayer is made, and praise is given 
By all things near and far; 
The ocean looketh up to Heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 
Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 
Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea | 
They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 
And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 
The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 
The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer; 
The altar curtains of the bills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 
The winds with hymns of praise are lou : 
Or low with sobs of pain,— 
The thunder-organ of the cload, 
The dropping tears of rain. 
With drooping head and branches crossed 
The twilight forest grieves, 
Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves. 
The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 
The music of its starry march 
The chorus of a prayer. 
So nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 
And all ber signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 


the 2lst inst. 


Great Britain —Anxiety respecting the Ferians 


was still apparen', and various rumors, some of them 
very absurd, were ia circulation. 


The government 
yntinued its precautions against any possible dis - 


turbance, especially in Scotiand, and was also send- 
ing troops and gunboats to Ireland, and guarding 
the west coast with special vigilance. 


The Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland have 


issued an address, denouncing, in strong terms, the 
Protestant Church establishmen', the system 
National schools, and Fenianism. 


ot 


Avusraia.—The Emperor has referred to the Coun- 


‘il of Misisters an address from the bishops of the 
eupire, protesting against a new Concordat. 


Tue 
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Emperor reproved the bishops for adopting a paper 
so liable to produce public excitement, when tran- 


quillity is indispensable for the restoration of the) 


country, and reminded them that he is a constitu- 
tional sovereign, as well as a true “son of the 
church.” The announcement of this reply was re- 
ceived inthe Reichsrath with prolonged cheering. 

IraLy.—The accounts of the progress of the revo- 
lutioni in the Roman States are variable and 
somewhat conflicting. Oa the 17th, it was announced 
that the Garibaldians had taken possession of the 
town of Neroli, where they had intrenched them- 
selves to await reinforcements; and, on the 18th, 
that they had captured the town of Orte, on the 
Tiber, 15 miles east of Viterbo, the importance of 
which consisted in its giving them possession of the 
railroad, and enabliug them to sever the communi- 
cation between Rome and Florence, which they had 
dune. Later official dispatches from Rome stated 
that two battles had occurred, in which the Papal 
troops were victorious, and that Neroli and Orte had 
been retaken from the insurgents. The Italian 
troops were reported, on the 18th, to be still guard- 
ing the frontiers of the Papal States, and endeavor- 
ing to prevent all supposed Garibaldians from en- 
teriog. Nevertheless, many succeeded in crossing, 
and many of the inhabitants joined the insurgents. 
Volunteers from France and Spain were hastening to 
Rome to reinforce the Pope’s armies. It was 
lieved that the French Emperor would certainly in- 
tervene for the protection of the Pope, such a course 
having, it was said, been decided upon in a council 
held by him with his Ministerson the 16th. He was 
reported to have made an imperative demand upon 
the Italian government for the strict observance on 
its part of the treaty of 1864, and to have an expe- 
dition equipped at Toulon and ready to sail for Rome, 
awaiting on'y the reply of the government of Ltaly. 
All the official French journals of the 19th concurred 
in declaring that Italy must, within 24 hours, an- 
pounce the determination ei.her to support the revo- 
lutionary movement or to execute the treaty faith- 
fully, and France must decide for peace or war, ac- 
cordingly. <A dispatch of the 20th asserted that a 
deputation, composed of the Roman Muncipal Coun- 
cil, headed by the Senator of Rome, had had an au 
dience with the Pope, and presented a_ petition, 
signed by 12,000 inhabitants of Rome, imploring the 
Pope to consent to the occupation of the city by the 
troops of the King of It«ly. It was rumored 
that the leading European Powers would unite with 
France in a joint intervention for the settlement of 
the Roman question and the maintenance of peace. 
A ci:cular, addressed by the French Cabinet to its 
representatives at foreign courts, solemnly pledged 
Fraace to enforce the treaty of 1864. 

A dispatch of the 20th from Londo said that it 
was officially stated in Paris that the rebels will 
evacuate toe Roman territory, and that Italy has 
pledged herself to eoforce the treaty of 1864. A 
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dispatch from Paris, dated the morning of the 21st, | 


stated that noanswer had yet been returned by Italy 
to the demand of Napoleon; but one or the evening 
of the same day said that official assurances had 


been given that the government will not find it ne-| 


tessary to send a military expedition across the 
Alps, and that the force colleciei for that purpose 
will be dissolved. It was also announced 
Toulon that tbe orders for the sailing of the fleet tor 
Rome had been countermanded, and that the troops 
were disembarking and returning to their barracks. 

Domestirc.—An important decision was given by 
Chief Justice Chase, in the U. 8. Circuit Court at 
Baltimore, on the 15th inst., in the case of a colored 
girl, on whose behalf a writ of babeas corpus had 
been granted, on the representation that she was re- 
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strained of her liberty in violation of the Constitu- 
i tion and laws of the United Sates, by virtue of cer- 
tain alleged indentures of apprenticeship, made net 
|} in accordance with the laws of Maryland applicable 
‘to the binding of white children. The girl was 
} formerly a slave, and was set free by the State Con- 
stitution which went into effect Eleventh month 

Ist, 1864. Two days after she was apprenticed to 

her late master, by some local auhtority, under the 

law of Maryland relative to negro apprentices. 

terms of indenture differed widely from those re- 

quired by the same State in the case of whites. The 

white apprentice must be taught reading, writing, 

and arithmetic, while the black was not entitled to 

education; the black might be assigned and 


lhe 


master’s authority over the black apprentice was de- 
scribed in the law as a property and interest, while 
no such description was applied to a white. The 
judge decided that the alleged apprenticeship is in- 
voluntary servitude within the meaning of the 
13th amendment of the Constitution of the United 
Sta'es, which prohibits slavery or involuntary serv:- 
tude except as a punishment for crime; that the in- 
denture lacks important provisions for the security 
and benefit of the apprentice, which are required by 
Maryland laws in the case of whites, and it is there- 
fore in contravention of the civil rights law of Con- 
gress, enacted in 1866; that said law, being enacted 
in enforcement of the 13th amendment, is constitu- 
tional, and applies to all conditions prohibited by it, 
whether origisating in transactions before or since 
enactment; and that colored persons, equally 
with the whites, are citizens of the United States; 
and therefore, the petitioner must be discharged from 
restraint by the alleged master. The result of this 
decision is that in all similar cases, the indentures 
are invalid, and all negro apprentices under them, 
who are several thousand in number in 
and eastern Maryland, must be released and remitted 
to the control of their parents. 

Gen. Mower, the deputy now commanding in 
the Fifth Military Departmen’, has issued an order 
announcing that at the election of the 27th and 28th 
ult., the whole number of votes was 79,174, of which 
75,083 were for a convention to frame a State Con- 
stitution, in accordance with the recons'ruction act. 
A majority of the number registered having voted, 
and a majority of the votes cast being for a conven- 
tion, the delegates elected are notified to meet on the 
23d of Eleventh month, in New Orleans. 

Judge Bryan of the U.S. Circuit Court at Charles- 
ton, 5. C., in a recent case testing the validity of the 
panel of a jury drawn of voters and tax-payers irre- 
spective of color, decided that although the act of 
Congress of 1840 required jurors to be drawn as 
prescribed by the Legis'ature of each respective 

| State, yet this must be construed with reference to 
the changes caused by the war. He held that Con- 
gress, as now constituted, was the legal Congress of 
the whole country ; that the recons ruction act con- 
: ferring suffrage upon the negro was valid, and was 
the provisional Constitution and law of the State; that 
President Johnson had no power to restore any se- 
' ceding States to the Union; that there was no legal 
| State Constitution or govervment in South Carolina ; 
and that under the existing provisional government, 
‘the reconstruction ac’s of Congress were the su- 
preme laws of the State. If there was any legal 
State government, the act of 1840, requiring that 
only voters under the Constitution of the State, and 
those qualified by act of its Legislature, should be 
accepted as jurors, wou!d decide the question, anda 
panel should have been drawn of white men only, 
but it is otherwise. 
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transferred, at the master’s will, to any person in the 
same county, bui the white was not thus liable; the 
| 
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